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20 March 1996 

BOOK: Richard A. Parker and Waldo H. Dubberstein, Babylonian Chronology 626 
B.C.—A.D. 75 (Providence, Rhode Island: Brown University Press, 1956). 

The following "Notes on Parker and Dubberstein" are published here for the first 
time because Parker & Dubberstein's book is out of print. Tlieir work did not set out 
to establish or refute any biblical date. It is a purely factual work. It makes no 
reference to Daniel, or to the date when Cyrus issued his decree, nor does it discuss 
any biblical dates. It is simply a factual record of what they found recorded on 
hundreds of clay tablets that were discovered in Persia. 

In the 'Notes' below I have abstracted just the summary details that they give for 
the start and end of each king's reign. These constitute the hard facts. If Parker & 
Dubberstein had any interest in biblical chronology they do not state it in this book. 
They present the sober facts of history as recorded in the contemporary sources they 
catalogued. 

Whether a Christian or a non-Christian catalogued these tablets would make no 
difference to the facts themselves. Tlie task they set themselves was clear, the 
magnitude was staggering. A scaled down, comparable analogy would be finding 
scores of letters all over the house of someone who had died after a very long, 
literary life, and arranging them in chronological order according to the dates at the 
head of each letter. In the case of Parker & Dubberstein and others their documents 
were scattered over thousands of square miles and buried over many centuries, and 
written by scores of different persons, but essentially Parker & Dubberstein were 
just arrangers. They did not set out to be dishonest and arrange their documents in 
a devious arrangement in order to discredit the chronology of the Bible, as some 
have alleged. These clay tablets, like Galileo's telescope, do not lie. They record facts. 

It is hoped that the reader will benefit from these summary notes and take 
comfort in the knowledge that they establish beyond doubt the accuracy of the 
chronology of the Hebrew kings as established from the Hebrew text by Edwin R. 
Thiele. 

p. 1] In the period under consideration the Babylonian calendar year began 
when the thin crescent of the new moon was first visible in the sky at sunset. 
Since the lunar year was about eleven days shorter than the solar year, it was 
necessary at intervals to intercalate a thirteenth month, either a second Ululu (the 
sixth month; Hebrew Elul) or a second Addaru (the twelfth month; Hebrew 
Adar) in order that New Year's Day, Nisanu 1 (Hebrew Nisan 1), should not fall 
much before the spring of the year (late March and early April). 



235 lunar months almost equal 19 solar years. This meant that seven lunar 
months must be intercalated over each nineteen-year period. It took centuries 
before the 19-year Metonic cycle was adopted, which it was by 367 BC, and the 
intercalations became standardized in each country. It could have been 
introduced any time between 383 BC and the following 19 years, 
p. 2] In the earlier period (between 626 and 367 BC) there is a marked preference 
to intercalate second Ululus (Hebrew Elul). A gradual shift from Ululus to 
Addarus in later periods can be seen. {The Hebrews never intercalated a second 
Elul; it was always a second Adar.—LMF} When an Addaru is missed for any 
reason (by the Babylonians), as in 538 BC, the year of Cyrus conquered Babylon, 
an Ululu is often inserted in the following year to bring the calendar up to date 
more quickly. The aim seems to have been to arrive at a system of intercalation 
that would give the smallest limits of variability to the start of the New Year 
date. 

p. 10] Parker & Dubberstein say that the dates of the kings of Assyria, Persia, 
and Greece are based on the Ptolemaic Canon, with help from classical sources. 
Cuneiform tablets and lists of kings have also been of considerable help in 
checking the general framework of the chronology. The numerous cuneiform 
economic texts often furnish an accurate check on the lengths of reign, covering 
626 BC to mid-2nd cent BC. 

p. 12] The death of Nabopolasar occurred on 8th day, 5th month, 21st year, 
which is 15 August, 605. 

Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne on 1st day, 6th month = 7 Sept, 605 BC and 
this was his accession date. 

NOTE: If the Jewish calendar was two weeks behind the Babylonian calendar 
then Tishri would have been passed by the time Nebuchadnezzar began his 
official year according to the Jerusalem calendar. This meant that 
Nebuchadnezzar had an 11-month long accession-year (like Jehoiakim—LMF). 

So there were two ways of reckoning the rule of foreign kings. The first was to 
use one's own calendar (from Tishri to Tishri, as in Judah). The second was to 
accept the word of the foreign king using his own calendar (Nisan to Nisan in 
Babylon). We find both used in Jeremiah 52. 

SUMMARY OF PARKER & DUBBERSTEIN'S DATES FOR THE 
KINGS OF BABYLON, PERSIA, AND GREECE 

KING START OF REIGN END OF REIGN 

Day—month—year Day—month—year 

Nabopolassar 13 (or: 16,19)-2-Acc 8-5-21st yr (15 Aug. 605 

(17 May 626 BC BC) 

Nebuchadnezzar 1-6-acc (7 Sept. 605 BC) 26-6-43rd yr (8 Oct. 562) 

Amel-Marduk 26-6-acc (8 Oct. 562) 17-5-2nd yr (7 Aug. 560 
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Nergal-shar-usur 
Lab ashi-Mar duk 
Nabunaid 


23-5-acc (13 Aug. 560 
BC) 

23-1-acc (3 May, 556 BC) 

26-2-acc (4 July, 556 BC) 
He was contender from 
the beginning. 


BC) 

2- l-4th yr (12 Apr. 556 
BC) 

12-3-acc (20 June, 556 
BC) 

3- 8-17th yr (29 Oct. 539 
BC) 


Nabunaid Chronicle states that Sippar fell to Persian forces on 14-7-17th yr (10 
Oct. 539), and that Babylon fell on the 16-7-17th yr (12 Oct. 539 BC), and that 
Cyrus entered Babylon on the 3-8-17th yr (29 Oct. 539). This fixes the 
beginning of Cyrus' reign over the province of Babylonia. {It took a further 3 
years before Cyrus captured the city of Babylon, in the third year of 
Belshazzar.—LMF} 


Cyrus 


Cambyses 


Bardiya (Smerdis, 
Gaumata) 


14-7-acc (10 Oct. 539 BC) 
Persians take Sippar. 
16-7-acc (12 Oct. 539 BC) 
Babylon falls. 

3-8-acc (29 Oct. 539 BC) 
Cyrus enters Babylon. 


12-6-acc (31 Aug. 530 
BC) 


14-12— (11 March, 522 
BC) Bardiya revolts in 
Persia. 

?-l-acc (2nd month 
began 25 Apr. 522 BC) 
Babylon. 

9-4— (1 July, 522) 


23-5-9th yr (12 Aug. 530 
BC) 

Coregency of Cyrus and 
Cambyses probably 
began Nisanu 1 (26 
March) 530 BC. The 
death of Cyrus in the 
north was probably 
reported in Babylon in 
August, 530 BC, where 
upon Cambyses was 
recognised as sole king. 
23-l-8th yr (18 Apr. 522 
BC) is the last dated 
tablet, but he did not die 
until after 1 July, 522 
BC. His successor, 
Bardiya, was recognised 
in months 1 and 2. 

10-7— *22 Sept. 522 BC) 
Bardiya killed by Darius 
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Nebuchadnezzar III 

empire seized by 

Bardiya. (On the 
confusion of accession 
year and year 1 in this 
reign see Cameron in 
AJSL 58 (1941) 314f.) 

14-7-- (3 Oct. 522 BC) 

2-10— (18 Dec. 522 BC) 

(Nidintu-Bel) 


Defeated by Darius 

Darius I 

6-10-acc (22 Dec. 522 


Nebuchadnezzar IV 

BC) 

He continued to be king 
until 1-6-1st yr when 
Nebuchadnezzar IV 

revolted. 

Revolt: 16-5-1st yr (25 


(Araka) 

Aug. 521 BC) 



The following interpretation is offered: After the defeat and death of 
Nebuchadnezzar III late in Dec. 522, Darius I was recognised as ruler of 
Babylonia until the beginning of Sept. 521. Toward late August 
Nebuchadnezzar IV revolted and was recognised as king of Babylonia until 
late in Nov. 521. The army sent by Darius achieved the defeat and capture of 
Nebuchadnezzar on Nov 27, 521 BC (=Parker, p. 16). 


Darius I 

Restored to throne: 

27?-7-36th yr (7? Nov. 


20-9-1 (25 Dec. 521 BC) 

486 BC) 

Xerxes 

22-8-acc (1 Dec. 486) 

14?-18?-5-21st yr (47-8 
Aug. 465 BC) 

Bel-Shimanni and 

In 4th year of Xerxes. 


Shamash-Eriba 

Probably brought about 
the destruction of 
Babylon. Change in 
titles on Babylonian 
tablets appears at this 
time. 


Artaxerxes I 

?-3-lst yr (3rd month 

17-ll-41st yr (26 Feb. 


begins 11 June, 464 BC) 

423 BC) 

Darius II 

4-11-acc (13 Feb. 423 

BC). 

A text is dated: 4th 
month, day 25(7), 41st 
year, accession year. 

2-6-16th year 
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Darius, king of lands." 


From this point on the reigns are established chiefly from the Ptolemaic 
Canon, of the Saros Tablet and the Saros Canon. Additional chronological 
information was taken from cuneiform texts as well as from Greek sources. 

KING START OF REIGN END OF REIGN 

Day—month—year Day—month—year 

Artaxerxes II 25-2-1 (3 June, 404) 10-8-46th yr (25 Nov. 

359 BC) 

Artaxerxes II died and was succeeded by Artaxerxes III between late 
November, 359 BC, and April, 358 BC. 

Artaxerxes III Death of Artaxerxes II 

Arses 338/37 

Darius III Ptolemaic Canon gives 

him 4 years in Egypt 
Alexander III The Great Egypt in late 332 BC. 

Recognised in Babylon 
after Gaugamela in Oct 
331 BC. 

Two systems of dating were used. One system reckoned year 1 of Alexander 
the Great as beginning 3 April, 330 BC; the other counted from his 
Macedonian accession, with year 1 as 336 BC, because Macedonian usage did 
not have an "accession year." With Alexander the Great the well-known 
device of the "accession year" disappears from Babylonian usage, and the 
part of the regnal year remaining after the death of the previous ruler is 
reckoned as "year 1" of his successor (p. 19 n. 4). This is known as non¬ 
accession year dating, which was employed by Jeroboam after the division of 
Solomon's Kingdom in 931 BC. 

Philip Arrhidaeus Summer 323 BC 20-5-8th yr (13 Aug. 316 

BC) is the last business 
date. 

The Saros Canon and the Diadochi Chronicle both count 323 as his year 1. The 
latter records events in his 8th year (316 BC). Neither the Saros Canon nor the 
Saros Tablet are contemporary records. 


21 years ended in 338/37 
BC 

2 years ended in 336/35 
5 years ended in late 332 
BC 

Died 1 Simanu (13 June, 
323 BC) 
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KING 

Alexander (IV), son of 
Alexander 


Seleucus I Nicator 


SELEUCID ERA (=SE) 


START OF REIGN 
Day—month—year 
316 BC (=8th of Philip). 
No accession years from 
now on. 

The fiction of a royal 
house of Macedonia 
continued into Seleucus' 
reign to 306/5 BC. 

Began to reign in Syria 
in autumn 312 BC after 
he took Babylon. First 
year is dated to New 
Year's Day, 3 April, 311 
BC. 

Began with year 1=1 
Nisan 311 BC in 
Babylonia. 


END OF REIGN 
Day — month—year 
9th yr (308 BC) latest 
document date but after 
he died in 310/9 the 
fiction of his kingship 
continued was carried 
on until 307/6 

2-12-19th yr (5 Mar. 292 
BC) 


The Babylonian scribe who began this system of dating no longer had the 
problem of "accession year' dating to take into account. Also the 19-year cycle 
had been going since 367 BC so there is no difficulty in establishing the 
calendar or in translating Seleucid or Arsacid dates into Julian dates. In the 
Macedonian calendar the Seleucid era began with Dios 1 ([=Tishri] 7 Oct.) 312 
BC) which means it began 12 months later than the Jewish (Tishri) system. 

In what follows the second name is the successor to the first named king. The 
dating is according to economic documents so that the "earliest" and "latest" 
may not encompass the entire span of a reign, but must include these dates. 


Seleucus I and 
Antiochus I Soter 
Antiochus I and 
Seleucus 

Antiochus I and 
Antiochus II Theos 

Antiochus II Theos 

Seleucus II Callinicus, 
Seleucus III Soter 


Earliest date 20-9-20 SE 

Earliest 32nd yr SE (19 
Apr. 280-7 Apr. 279) 

Earliest 46th yr SE (15 
Apr. 266 BC—3 Apr. 265 
BC) 

17-7-51 SE (30 Oct. 261 
BC) 

Earliest 22-3-67 (11 July, 
245 BC) 


7-6-31 SE (6th month 
ends 24 Sept. 281 BC) 
Latest ?-l-45th SE (1st 
month ends 25 Apr. 267 
BC) 

Latest 16-2-51st yr SE (2 
June, 261 BC) 

Latest 7-5-66 SE (5th 
month ends 29 Aug. 246 
BC) 

Year [86] (ends 10 Apr. 
225 BC). Seleucus II 
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reigned 20 yrs. 


Seleucus III Soter 

Earliest Year 87 (begins 

Latest 24-3-89th yr SE 


11 April, 225) 

(10 July, 23 BC) 

Antiochus III (The 

Earliest 21-9-90 SE (21 

Latest 17-5-102 SE (8 

Great) 

Dec. 222 BC) 

Aug. 210 BC) 

Antiochus III and 

Earliest Year 102 (1 

Latest 21-10-119 SE (28 

Antiochus 

Nisan begins 27 Mar. 

210 BC) 

Jan. 192 BC) 

Antiochus III 

Earliest 1-1-120 SE (6 

Latest Year 124 (ends 11 


Apr. 192 BC) 

Apr, 187 BC) 

Antiochus III and 

Earliest 14-7-123 SE (11 

Latest 25-3-125 SE (3 

Seleucus IV Philopator 

Oct. 189 BC) 

July 187 BC) 

Seleucus IV Philopator 

Earliest 11-4-125 SE (19 

Latest 10-6-137 SE (3 


July, 187 BC) 

Sept. 175) 

Antiochus IV Epiphanes 

Earliest 7-6-137 SE (6th 

Latest 10-12-137 SE (27 


month ends 22 Sept. 175 

Feb. 174 BC. But this is 


BC) 

anachronistic.) 

Antiochus IV and 

Earliest 7-8-137 SE (23 

Latest 7-5-142 (5th 

Antiochus 

Oct.-20 Nov. 175 BC) 

month is 31-July—28 
Aug. 170 BC). Death of 
the co-regent 

Antiochus IV 

Earliest 25-3-144 SE (3 

7-9-J148] (20 Nov.-18 


July, 168 BC) 

Dec. 164 BC). Death of 
Antiochus. 

Antiochus V Eupator 


18-7-150 SE (16 Oct. 162 
BC) 

Demetrius I Soter 

Earliest 22-2-[151] (14 

30-2-161 SE (1 June, 151 


May, 161 BC) 

BC) 

Alexander I Balas 

Earliest 5-7-162 SE (21 

Latest 20-8-166 SE (21 


Oct. 150 BC) 

Nov. 146 BC) 

Parker gives the remaining Seleucid kings in tabular form as the cuneiform 
evidence is of little utility. Seleucid kings are as follows: 

Demetrius II Nicator 

145 BC 

139/8,129-125 BC 

Antiochus VI Epiphanes 

145 

142/41 

Antiochus VII Sidetes 

139/38 

129 

Alexander II Zabinas 

128 

123 

Antiochus VIII Grypus 
and Cleopatra Thea 

125 

121 

Seleucus V 

125 

125 

Antiochus VIII Grypus 

121 

96 
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Antiochus IX Cyzicenus 

115 

95 


Seleucus VI Epiphanes 

96 

95 


Nicator 





Antiochus X Eusebes 

95 

83 


Philopator 





Demetrius III Eucaerus 

95 

88 


Philopator Soter 





Antiochus XI 


92 

92 


Philadelphus 





Philipus I Philadelphus 

92 

83 


Antiochus XII Dionysus 

87 

84 


Tigranes of Armenia 

83 

69 


Antiochus XIII Asiaticus 

69 

64 


Philippus II 


65 

64 


This is the last of the Seleucid kings. 



BABYLONIAN 

HEBREW 

MACEDONIAN 

OLD PERSIAN 

ACHAEMENID ELAMITE 

1 Nisanu 

Nisan 

Artemisios 

Adukanish 

Hadukannash 

2 Aiaru 

Iyyar 

Daisios 

Thuravahara 

Turmar 

3 Simanu 

Si van 

Panemos 

Thaigarchish 

Sakurrisish 

4 Duzu 

Tammuz 

Loos 

Garmapada 

Karmabadash 

5 Abu 

Ab 

Gorpiaios 

? 

Turnabasish 

6 Ululu 

Elul 

Hyperberetaios 

? 

Qarbashiyash 

7 Tashritu 

Tishri 

Dios 

Bagayadish 

Bagiyatish 

8 Arahsamnu 

Heshvan 

Apellaios 

? 

Marqashanash 

9 Kislimu 

Kislev 

Audynaios 

Agiyadiya 

Hashiyatish 

10 Tebetu 

Tebeth 

Peritios 

Anamaka 

Hanamakash 

11 Shabatu 

Shebat 

Dystros 

? 

Samimash 

12 Addaru 

Adar 

Xanthikos 

Viyakhna 

Mikannash 


p. 26] In AD 46/47 it is probable that the correlation between the Babylonian and 
the Macedonian calendars was altered by the insertion of an additional month 
into the cycle of the Greek months. On this see R. H. McDowell, Coins from 
Seleucia on the Tigris (1935) and A.T. Olstead, Ang.Theol.Rev. 24 (1942) 3f. 

Chapter 3. Tables for the restatement of Babylonian dates in terms of the Julian 
calendar. 

p. 25] All dates depend on the accuracy of Schoch's tables (London, 1928). 
Accordingly it is possible that a certain number of dates in our tables may be 
wrong by one day. It should be noted that there is a slight additional element of 
uncertainty for biblical dates given in the Babylonian calendar, since the new 
moon was visible at Jerusalem 37 minutes before it was visible at Babylon and 
therefore upon occasion the new moon could begin a day earlier at Jerusalem. 
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[Would this contribute to the possibility of two Passover days being observed at 
the time Jesus was crucified?—LMF—20/3/96 10:39:12 AM. Put on Crucifixion 
Date file.] 

p. 26] The dates are given from midnight to midnight, although in Babylon the 
day began with the preceding sunset. The dates given are those of the first day of 
each month. Leap years are indicated by italicising the last figure of the year 
when it is first given, e.g. 62 5. 

The Babylonian year began in the spring (=Israel), the Macedonian in the fall 
(=Judah). Hence it must be borne in mind that each year of the Macedonian 
Seleucid era overlapped two Babylonian years, the second of which bore the same 
number as the Macedonian year. 

END OF NOTES 
20/3/1996 10:52:30 AM 


POSTSCRIPT 

Leslie McFall 

10 August, 2014 

What is remarkable about the findings of Parker and Dubberstein's meticulous 
cataloguing is how accurately they could plot the exact month of the first year 
that each king began to reign, and in some cases, they are able to give the actual 
day they ascended the throne. This level of accuracy and precision had never 
before been obtained, because we did not have access to continuous, 
contemporary dated tablets, detailing the records of goods purchased by the 
kings' officials from local merchants (oil and wheat, etc.), over a long period of 
time. 

At first sight, these hundreds of dated clay tablets appeared to have no value for 
Old Testament studies until they were arranged in chronological order, and then 
it became apparent that we had virtually a continuous diary of dated 
transactions between the kings and their merchants. The dates on each clay tablet 
gave the day, month, and the year of reign of each named king. Not only that, 
but because the tablets were the actual, original dated documents they faithfully 
recorded the intercalation of the extra months, so that it was possible to draw up 
an exact number of months that each year contained (either 12 or 13 months). 

This precision enabled scholars to work out the 19-year Metonic cycle in use at 
that time. 

The work of Parker & Dubberstein was a vast improvement over all other 
attempts to present the dates of the kings of Babylon, Persia, and Greece, 
between 626 BC and AD 75, that had been published before 1956. 
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It is remarkable that their meticulous cataloguing of hundreds of dated tablets 
did not change a single date of any king that had already been established using 
other, independent sources, both classical and archaeological prior to their 
publication. This demonstrated that there had been no manipulation of the 
secular sources that scholars had relied upon before Parker & Dubberstein 
published their results and their chronology. 

What the work of Parker & Dubberstein achieved was to confirm, and establish 
for all time, the precise month and year, that each king reigned, even allowing 
us, in some cases, to date their actual day of accession and the day that they died. 

We have non-biblical documents confirming the exact day that Nebuchadnezzar 
became king in 605 BC, and contemporary Babylonian chronicles detailing 
Nebuchadnezzar's invasions of Judah in 605, 597, and the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 BC. 1 Having these non-biblical sources confounded the critics of the Hebrew 
Scriptures to such a degree that it is no longer possible to dismiss the historical 
data given in the Bible, especially following the work of Edwin R. Thiele in his 
ground-breaking book. The Mysterious Numbers of the Hebrew Kings (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Publishing House, 1983). 

WORTH NOTING 

What Thiele did to establish, in meticulous detail, the exact reigns of the Hebrew 
kings (based solely on the Hebrew text): 

Parker & Dubberstein have done for the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek kings 
from 626 BC to AD 75, and: 

Professor Alan Millard has done for the Assyrian kings in. The Eponyms of the 
Assyrian Empire 910-612 BC. Volume II of the State Archives of Assyria Studies (ed. 
Robert M. Whiting) (Helsinki: The Neo-Assyrian Text Corpus Project, 1994), and: 

P. W. Pestman has done for the Egyptian kings in, Chronologie egyptienne d'apres 
les textes demotiques (332 av. J.-C.—453 ap. J.-C .) (Leiden: Brill, 1967). See also Willy 
Claryesse, The Eponymous priests of Ptolemaic Egypt: chronological lists of the priests 


1 For a detailed study of Nebuchadnezzar's incursions into Judah see my article, 
"Do the Sixty-Nine Weeks of Daniel Date the Messianic Mission of Nehemiah or 
Jesus?" in the Journal of the Evangelical Society volume 52/4 (2009), pp. 673-718, 
esp. the charts on pp. 699-701. This journal article can be freely downloaded from 
my website: www.lmfl2.wordpress.com/ under 'Published' works. 
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of Alexandria and Ptolemais with a study of the Demotic transcriptions of their names 
(Leiden: Brill, 1983), and T. C. Skeat, The Reigns of the Ptolemies (Miinchen: Beck, 
1954). 

The chronologies of all these independent kingdoms are so interlocked that to 
change the dates of any one nation would mean rewriting the chronologies of all 
the other surrounding nations. To a lesser extent the same applies to altering the 
dates of one king in any one of these nations. The dates of his contemporaries in 
the other nations would also have to be altered to synchronise the reigns of the 
two kings. 


DANIEL'S SEVENTY WEEKS 
Consider the following facts: 

• Jeremiah prophesied that Babylon would rule Judah for exactly 70 years, 
neither one year more, nor one year less. 

• The 70 years ended when Cyrus issued his decree in 536 BC, allowing the 
Jews to return to Jerusalem and to rebuild the Temple. 

• If we subtract the full 70 years that the Jews were in exile from the date of 
Cyrus's decree in 536 BC, we arrive at the date of 605 BC for the start of 
the 70 years of exile. 

• We know from extra-biblical sources that Nebuchadnezzar took away 
Judah's independence in his accession year, which was 605 BC, when 
Daniel was taken to Babylon, along with some sons of the king of Judah 
and of the nobility (as prophesied by Isaiah [39:7]). 

• These facts confirm the time that Daniel was in Babylon. It was from 605 
to 536 BC. These constitute the 70 years that Judah was in exile in Babylon. 

CONCLUSION 

THE DATE OF THE DECREE OF CYRUS WAS 536 B.C. 


END OF DOCUMENT 
10 August, 2014 
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